^O                      TENNYSON   AND   HIS   FRIENDS
Burns even more vehemently than Tennyson had done . . ." but ended, "of course I refer to his serious efforts, those foolish little amatory songs of his one has to forget."
But in addition to contemporary criticism, written or spoken, and to the reminiscences, the biography gives us also several unpublished poems and fragmentary verses belonging to this period, with the original readings of other pieces that were altered before publication. It is in these materials, beyond others, that we can observe the forming and maturing of his style, the fastidious taste which dictated his rejection of work that either did not satisfy the highest standard as a whole, or else marred a poem's symmetrical proportion by superfluity, overweight, or the undue predominance of some note in the general harmony. One may regret that some fine stanzas or exquisite lines should have been thus expunged, as, for example, those beginning :
Thou may'st remember what I said.
Yet we believe the impartial critic will confirm in every instance the decision. " Anacaona," written at Cambridge, was never published, because " the natural history and the rhymes did not satisfy" Tennyson ; it is full of tropical warmth and ardour, with a fine rhythmic beat, but it is certainly below high-water mark. And the same must be said of the " Song of the Three; Sisters," published and afterwards suppressed, though the blank verse of its prelude has undoubted quality. He acted, as we can see, inexorably upon his own rule that "the artist is known by his self-limitation " ; feeling certain, as he once said, that " if I meant to make any mark in the world it must be by shortness, for the men before me had been so diffuse." Only the concise and perfect work, he thought, would last; and "hundreds of lines were blown up the chimney with his pipe smoke, or were